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Amone the many peculiarities which distinguish the history of the 
Jewish race from that of all other peoples (which peculiarities in truth 
resulted from the idiosyncrasy of the national existence), we may ad- 
duce as one perhaps of the most remarkable, the fact, that the genius 
of this people took its boldest flights, and produced its loftiest crea- 
tions, at a period of national decline, when the people themselves, fast 
sinking into moral and religious degradation, had well nigh abandon- 
ed their sublime mission. The greatest productions of other nations, 
have been coeval with their attainment of the zenith of their glory, 
and the noon of their national existence. Not so with the race of 
Israel. The lower it fell, the higher soared the latent national genius. 
This phenomenon, recurring again and again in their history, is not 
only easy of explanation, but is necessary to this people, since the 
spiritual essence of the Jewish race is the eternal, never-dying 
“ Religious Idea,” which, just when the disorganization of its appointed 
material vessel is apparently impending, must manifest itself with 
redoubled activity by individual effort, and thus render itself superior 
to the mutability of all earthly things. Then the prophets arise at a 
period when Heathenism sits on the throne of Israel, when it had 
obtained general sway over the people, had insinuated itself into the 
popular life, and had thus pave the way to its natural consequence 
—the overthrow of the people of Israel. For the nation had not only 
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lost that which constituted its true power and strength, that by means 
of which it had been enabled to stand in array against a world—the 
Religious Idea; but had likewise become enervated by Heathenism, 
in whose train had followed luxury, debauchery, immorality, injustice, 
Oppression, and violence. The prophets repeatedly paint this condition 
of things in terms of unmitigated disgust and aversion. 

Thus had the life of the Jewish people become wholly opposed in 
its character to Judaism. The only fragments of Judaism then still 
remembered and practised, viz., the sacrificial service and some few 
ordinances of the law, had degenerated into mere formal and insigni- 
ficant observances. The prophets deemed it vain, amid this un-Mosaic 
life, this wholesale infringement of Judaism, to enforce the Mosaic law. 
In the first place, they could not have overcome the obstacles which 
the actual life of the people presented, inasmuch as the idea was wholly 
lost among them ; in the second, the prophets could not fail to perceive 
that, even in the event of the people’s acceptance of a portion of the 
Mosaic code, that portion would have been but empty ceremonial, since 
the idea no longer existed in the national mind. 

The prophets, therefore, recognized the necessity of even combat-_ 
ing so much of the practice of Mosaic law as had survived, it being 
opposed to the idea, since it consisted of empty rites, involving mock- 
ery and hypocrisy. And this course they, in fact, adopted. Isaiah 
exclaims in the name of God: “Of what avail to me is the multitude 
of your sacrifices? saith the Lord. I am cloyed with the burnt offer- 
ings of rams and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come to appear be- 
fore me, who hath required this at your hands, to tread my courts? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me: 
the new moons and sabbaths, the assembly proclaimed, I cannot sup- 
port. What! Impiety blended witha solemn rite? Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth.” Jeremiah even declares 
the sacrificial worship to form no integral part of Mosaism. 

The second Isaiah says: ‘Is it such a fast that I have chosen a day 
for a man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, 
and sit upon sackcloth and ashes? Wilt thou call this a fast and an ac- 
ceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the fast that I have chosen—to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out of thy house? When thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; 
and that thou hide not thyself from thine own flesh.” The Jewish peo- 
ple having thus lost the Mosaic Idea and ado: ted Heathenism, it neces- 
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sarily ensued that the life became un-Mosaic, and that what remained 
in it of Mosaism had degenerated into empty form. , It was consequent- 
ly indispensable that the prophets should strive above all things to 
reinstate the religious idea among the people, in order that their life, 
which had in fact wholly severed itself from that idea, might again be 
made to accord with it. This severance rendered it imperative on the 
prophets to seek to save the idea, and to imbue with it the heart of the 
people ; and this compelled them to seize upon the religious idea only 
to aim to develop it and re-establish its sway. But it again thence re- 
sulted, that the idea was more generalized, and assumed an appearance 
of being opposed to, and independent of, material life. While in Mos- 
aism the idea and the life are one and the same, the idea now appeared 
as self-existent, and severed from the life. 

This separation between the life and the idea was, doubtless, essential- 
ly un-Mosaic. It was likewise a great evil; forthe union of the idea 
and the life alone forms religious truth. It was, nevertheless, a condi- 
_ tion of its development, and was in so far necessary ; as by its means 
only could be effected the dissemination of the religious idea through- 
out the whole world of man. The idea solely could win mankind to 
itself. When, in the due course of its development, it shall have tho- 
roughly permeated the mental being of man, it will and must come 
into active existence, and regulate and mould material life. 

We shall thus perceive that the severance of the idea and the life is 
complete in Christianity ; that in the middle ages, the idea was power- 
less in respect of the life; and that it is but in the most recent times 
that it isagain beginning to exert any influence on daily existence. 

What we here deduce from history, at the close of a period of develop- 
ment of two thousand five hundred years’ duration, the prophets clear- 
ly foresaw and unequivocally predicted at itscommencement. Mosaism 
presents the union of the life and the idea, and could in the first in- 
stance be addressed to the Jewish race only. To disseminate the re- 
ligious idea is Israel’s mission ; to live out the religious life, is Israel’s 
appointed task. But the prophets, inasmuch as they especially set 
forth the religious idea—inasmuch as they elaborate it in its universali- 
ty, and omit to insist on its special application, have the pre—conscious- 
ness that the religious idea is not Israel’s portion only, but that of all 
mankind. The acknowledgment of one God in His entire unity—of 


one God, supreme and holy, who is, in this indirect relation to man crea- 


ted in his image, man’s Providence, the sole source of judgment and 
revelation—the diffusion of universal love, by means of universal jus- 
tice, freedom, and peace—and the universal acceptance of these by man- 
kind, who will thereby be united and wholly influenced ;—such are the 
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chief points of development, which the prophets imparted to the Mo- 
saic idea. 

Each of these prophets, from the first to the last, inculcates this doc- 
trine ; and from each in succession it receives additional development. 
Nay : this doctrine is even anterior to the prophets whose writings we 
now possess, and isin fact the very mother of prophecy. It is, viz., 
worthy of all remark, that, in Micah iv. 1--4, and in Isaiah, at the open- 
ing of a prophetic address, ii. 2-4, we find exactly parallel passages 
expressing this idea, with but this difference—that in Micah, the com- 
position is more careful, and that there is one additional and very beau- 
tiful verse. There has been much controversy as to the original au- 
thorship of these verses. Closer investigation proves, however, that to 
neither of these two writers does it belong ; but that they are the tran- 
script of an older prophetic declaration which both prophets cite, and 
place, for a specific object, at the head of their respective paragraphs. 
The verses run thus :— But in the last days, it shal] come to pass, that 
the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of 
the mountain ; and it shall be exalted above the hills; and people shall 
flow unto it. And many nations shall come and say, Come, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Ja- 
cob. He will teach us of His ways, and we shall walk in His paths ; 
for the law shall go forth out of Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem ; and He shall judge among many people, and rebuke strong 
nations afar off: and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up a sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall sit every 
man under his own vine, and his own fig-tree, and none shall make them 
afraid ; for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.” 

It is herein declared—Ist. That all nations of the earth will ac- 
knowledge the truth of the Religious Idea. 2ndly. That they will con- 
sider themselves bound by it; and 3rdly. Peace, the cessation of war 
and strife, general security and happiness will, by means of that relig- 
ious idea, come universally to prevail. We see this general acceptance 
of the religious idea metaphorically portrayed in “the going up of the 
nations to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob ;” its fulfilment in the life, in “the walking in his paths; ” its 
result, in the cessation of war, and in dwelling peacefully every one 
’ “under his own vine and his own fig-tree.” Every prophet depicts, in 
accordance with his own character and in his own individual style, this 
great future of the human race, in the most vivid colors, and at length 
transfers into the brute creation, and into all nature, the spirit of heav- 
enly peace. “The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leop- 
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ard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear shall feed their young ones, shall lie down together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” 
As soon as the prophets had attained to the consciousness that Mos- 
aism was not destined to limit its influence to the Jewish race, but that 
. its ultimate end was the dissemination of the religious idea among the 
whole of mankind, the question—How was that design to be accom- 
plished? naturally suggested itself to them. Their first necessary de- 
duction was, that Israel was but the instrument of God. To be the 
depositaries of the religious idea, for the whole human race, they re- 
cognized to be the mission of the whole posterity of Abraham. Their 
second deduction was, that in its fulfilment no thought of victory by 
force of arms, or by coercive means, or by the exercise of political 
power, was to be entertained. The idea could only prevail by virtue 
of its power as an idea: freedom cannot be attained through slavery ; 
it can be won by free development alone. The view set forth in the 
writings of the prophets may be summed up as follows :—Israel is con- 
taminated—God’s chastisement is therefore necessary. By this chas- 
tisement Israel shall be sanctified and puritied. Israel will be re-estab- 
lished. This chastisement, regeneration, and restoration will serve as 
examples and proofs of the truth of the religions idea ever existent in 
Israel, and therefore lead to its recognition by all people. Therefore 
Israel endures his punishment for the sake of all nations, his degrad- 
ation and their contumely, for that of all mankind. Israel is the 
martyr for the human race, of the religious idea, as Isaiah in the well- 
known 33rd chapter represents him to be. The reference which these 
successive propositions bear to the actual condition of the Jewislt 
people (the latter furnishing in fact their connecting links), is clearly 
perceptible. The more palpable this condition of things became, as 
the fall of the kingdom approached and the captivity of the Jews en- 
sued, and as their restoration appeared more imminent, the clearer 
were the predictions of prophecy. We shall, therefore, not be surpris- 
ed to find, that the second Isaiah puts forth these statements with the 
greatest precision. 
The third deduction from the same view, is the amplification by the 
Prophets of the doctrine of the divine government of the universe, and 
of God’s appearing to them, for the express purpose of leading, by 
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means of justice and truth, all mankind to moral perfection ; they de- 
clare that God ordains the destinies of all nations, in accordance with 
His universal wisdom. It is God who calleth upon people and prineées 
for specific objects, who granteth them the victory, in order to chastise 
the iniquity of the conquered, and to humble the pride of man; but 
who prepareth likewise the downfall of the conqueror, if he misuse the 
success vouchsafed unto him. 

The judgments of God, the purification of man by their means, and 
the re-acceptance of the purified man, are thus the chief subject-matter 
of the writings of the prophets; the theme of which they treat in end- 
less modifications. With unflinching courage do they inveigh against 
all immorality ; they denounce it in all its forms and phases; and 
brand its votaries, whether found among the people, the priests, or the 
princes, whether Israelite, Assyrian, Egyptian, Babylonian, or Tyrian. 

With unwearied hand do they portray their fall, their utter destruc- 
tion. Then they turn to paint in glowing colors, how God is found of 
them who seek Him, how He hath compassion on the penitent, and 
blotteth out his transgression. But with deepest inspiration do they 
address themselves to the oppressed and downcast, and declare how the 
Lord, throned in unspeakable majesty, is nighest unto the broken in 
heart, and turneth his sorrow into joy, his aspirations into fulfilment ; 
and is his Saviour and Redeemer. 

What renders the Prophets so valuable is, that while Mosaism in- 
culcates the right in fixed doctrine and specific rules of life, the 
Prophets bring general morality to be accepted, set it forth as the uni- 
versal guide of human action, and insist upon the truth, that by means 
of it alone can nations continue to exist, and that without it they 
must eventually decline and fall; that neither force of arms nor diplo- 
macy is of power to sustain them, if morality has ceased to be active 
in the midst of them. The Prophets are the book of the peoples, the 
mirror in which they may see their destinies clearly reflected. 

. If we hastily review the utterances of each prophet individually, we 
shall perceive that Isaiah especially enlarges on the Holiness of the 
Deity. At his sanctification for his prophetic mission, the loftiest 
accent that greets his ear is the three times “ Holy,” from the lips of 
the seraphim. ‘Holy Lord” is the epithet, with which he most fre- 
quently apostrophizes his God. This Holy God is sanctified by jus- 
tice; he who accepts His judgments, sanctifies Him. Hence the 
Almighty’s displeasure at crime and injustice, His condemnation of 
fraud and hypocrisy. Therefore He executeth judgment, causeth the 
proud to fall, and visiteth the froward, but purifieth by chastisement. 
“When Thy law came to earth, the inhabitants of the world learnt 
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righteousness.” If He be angry, he returneth from His anger, and 
hath compassion, and guilt is expiated. Isaiah says, “God teareth 
asunder the veil that hideth the nations; raiseth the covering that 
covereth all peoples; annihilateth death, and wipeth the tear from 
every eye.” 

The characteristic of Ezekiel is his enforcement of the doctrine of 
God’s unconditional justice. The judgment of God is pronounced on 
all souls. Each soul will be judged individually; the sinful soul will 
be visited with death, 2. ¢., annihilation ; the just with life, 2. ¢., salva- 
tion. Ifthe just soul depart from justice, and turn to evil, it will be 
punished. If the wicked turn from transgression and pursue the path 
of righteousness, it will receive forgiveness, and attain to immortality. 
God is therefore prompt to forgive ; hath pleasure in the return of the 
repentant sinner. .As with individual, so it is with national existence. 

But the second Isaiah is peculiarly the prophet of the unfortunate, 
of the oppressed and sorrowing. In every accent of tender love, he 
calls them to God. He will feed his flock like a shepherd; He will 
gather the lambs with His arm and carry them in His bosom; He 
giveth power to the faint; and to them who have no might He increas- 
eth strength. He says, “ Ho every one that thirsteth, come to the 
waters: and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat: yea, buy 
wine and milk without money and without price.” He considers it 
his especial vocation to preach good tidings unto the meek. ‘“ He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted ; to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 

The thought of most frequent recurrence to him is, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, The heaven is my throne and the earth my footstool, but to that 
man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and 
trembleth at my word.” But all the glory of the earth is as nought 
in His sight, for, “‘ Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and 
are counted as the small dust of the balance.” 

The transition hence to the so-called Hagiographa is easily perceived. 
They form the third divison of the Old Testament, and a specific and 
necessary phase of the development of the Religious Idea. We select 
for examination the Psalms, the Book of Job, and the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Doubtless a part of these writings preceded the prophets 
whose works we possess. Some of the Psalms were composed by Da- 
vid and his contemporaries: of many of the Proverbs, Solomon is the 
author; and, according to my view (founded upon the style and the 
description of manners it contains), the Book of Job dates trom the 
times of the Judges. These productions are, for the most part, uncon- 

nected with the march of events historically considered, and appertain 
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to the individual. But we must recollect also, that the individual lives 
amid, and is influenced by, the circumstances of his age and its pre- 
vailing mental tendencies, and that the mass is but composed of the 
aggregate of individual existences. 

_ The characteristic of these writings, and one which renders them an 
integral and essential portion of the whole edifice of the Religious Idea, 
is that they express subjective religion, 7. ¢., the religion and piety of 
the individual. Mosaism and Prophetism ‘declare the objective doc- 
trines of God, the world, and mankind. The Hagiographa enlarge on 
the relation of God to the individual, and of the individual to his God. 
Mosaism in teaching the direct connection of the Deity with mankind 
by means of His Providence, of judgment, and revelation, places God 
and man in direct relation to each other. The necessary consequence 
was, that man perceived this relation to be not only objective (7. ¢., 
existing in the social man), but he felt himself also to be, in his strict 
individuality, in intimate connection with his Maker; and thus is 
evolved subjective religion, ¢. ¢., man in his individual destiny, his 
individual position, in fine, in his every relation ; and in his conforma- 
tion, physical, intellectual, and moral. And this view is perfectly 
consistent; for the all-embracing, all-seeing God, who hath divided 
this universe into its manifold parts and sections, must have regard, 
not alone to the species, but to the individual. The “ Writings” thus 
portray the various emotions experienced by the individual in his rela- 
tion to his God, in the ever-changing scenes of life; and the concep- 
tions of the Deity induced by these emotions. As the writings of 
Moses, notwithstanding their nationality of costume, are emphatically 
the book of mankind, the Prophets the book of the nations, so are the 
“‘ Writings ” the book of the individual man. In all ages, therefore, and 
under all climes, have they ever found their way to the hearts of all 
God-loving men. 

The subject-matter of these Hagiographa is the suffering and strug- 
gling human being. In the vortex of actual life, amid the friction, the 
contending and selfish efforts of mankind, is he destined to battle. He 
feels his own strength to be insufficient, and seeks a higher support, an 
immovable stay, in God. He falls, the power of his adversaries over- 
comes him, Te seeks more efficient help, firmer support, protection, 
and safety, in God. This it is of which these writings treat; in this 
consists subjective religion. The richest in these treasures are the 
Psalms. They are.a collection of devotional lyrics, uttering in accents 
the most touching, in forms and modes of language the most varied, 
the thoughts, sensations, and emotions of suffering, struggling man. 
The majority of these Psalms are prayers for deliverance from enemies 
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for punishment of the godless, who oppress the innocent. Thus the, 
judgment of God is sometimes invoked, sometimes pronounced ; for He 
judges the people, the rulers, and the universe, with inflexible justice. 
He who trieth the heart and the reins, who knoweth the secrets of all 
spirits, the all-seeing Lord, He annihilateth the wicked, is unto them 
who trust in Hii help, shield, banner, saviour, shepherd, refuge, and 
light. Let every one therefore trust in the Lord, for He is his help 
and his shield. Unto him shall men turn in every peril, for He is 
faithful and full of compassion. Men’s unhappiness is often caused by 
sin, for the forgiveness of which we must pray. . But God’s mercy is 
without limit. He remembereth that we are but dust. He is the pro- 
tector of the oppressed. He chastiseth, but delivereth not unto death. 
He is nigh unto the poor and wretched, and granteth victory. 

Then again the delivered pours forth his song of thanksgiving, for 
the salvation and help that God hath vouchsafed unto him in the hour 
of his sorest peril. And with this is connected the universal song of 
praise, in which God is addressed as the Creator of the Universe, 
Almighty Ruler of the Earth, the Revealer of the truth which leadeth 
man'to the right path, the Providence, whose counsels are unsearch- 
able. Unto Him must man submit. Him must he fear, love, and 
worship. In Him must he rejoice and be glad. Him must he acknowl- 
edge as the Eternal God, for ever and ever. 

The Psalms must doubtlessly be understood from the subjective 
point of view. They are not intended to present us with objective 
doctrine. They express the conceptions, which man, in the various 
phases of life, forms of the Deity. The pictures are often highly colored. 
But every chord of human feeling and aspiration is touched, and the 
ever-present unfailing conviction of God’s existence and government 
pours forth into the trembling heart of man, peace, security, and con- 
solation. No writings are more instructive and interesting than these 
Psalms, the lyric utterances of the Jewish race. They may be com- 
pared with the hymns and odes of Pindar, or the choruses of the Greek 
tragedy. In the latter, we have the cold marble, wrought by the 
hand of art into the most perfect forms, and the highest plastic beauty; 
in the former, the warm, palpitating human heart, whence the fresh 
rapid stream of life gushes freely forth. In these creations we at once 
clearly perceive the contrast presented, ahd the missions to be respect- 
ively fulfilled, by these, the two most important nations of antiquity, 
Hellas and Israel. Both have exercised a powerful influence on man- 
kind; the one on temporal or human things, the other on things im- 
perishable, eternal, on the inmost being of man. 

The Book of Job treats the same question in all its bearings more 
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exclusively and more extensively, viz.:—the actual life of suffering 
man, in his relation to the Deity. But what is matter of feeling and 
impulse only in the Psalms, is elevated in Job into a matter of con- 
sciousness, artistically elaborated to a definite proposition. The ques- 
tion itself, in its various solutions, assumes a dramatic form. Job him- 
self opens the inquiry—“ Why does God permit so much evil to visit 
man, in this, his brief pilgrimage on earth?” The friends of Job 
undertake to reply to this query, after the old accepted manner. ‘God 
is just ;” every affliction is punishment for transgression. Jub refutes 
this, partly from general, and partly from personal experience. Then 
every sufferer would be indicated to be criminal, every prosperous 
man to be a hero of virtue. The contrary is endlessly manifest, 
since many known sinners enjoy immunity from suffering, and many 
sufferers are unconscious of guilt, comparable with their suffer- 
ings in intensity. A higher solution must be sought, which God 
in fact Himself declares, viz.: everything in nature has its fixed pur- 
pose assigned to it by God. This purpose is achieved by the most ap- 
propriate means. By virtue of the co-operation and arrangement of 
these several purposes, nature exists. These designs are proofs in them- 
selves of the wisdom of the designer. The inevitable deduction, left 
by the artistic handling of the argument, for the reader himself to 
make, although prepared in the introduction and conclusion, is this: 
—an all wise purpose is contained in the vicissitudes and sorrows of 
human life; these last tend to the continued endurance of the race of 
man, to the development of the mental power by the exercise of piety 
and resignation: thus is man led by suffering to a higher goal. 

The Book of Job presents a grand picture of human life. As to 
style, religious depth, and artistic perfection, it has been, and still 
remains, unequalled. What it contains and sets forth, is yet as true, 
as unchanged, as though this very day it had first been uttered. The 
same lamentations over the innumerable ills of life, the same condem- 
natory judgment upon the fallen, are still heard from the lips of selfish 
dogmatists. But the consolatory inferences we draw at the present 
moment from this argument are not more striking nor sublime than 
those furnished by this glorious poem. With all this, a spirit of hu- 
manity pervades the book, a deep sympathy for human sorrow, a 
knowledge of human weakness, touches of a morality the most refined, 
and homage rendered to wisdom; all these mark it as the utterance of 
the purest of human hearts, a pearl in the bright coronct formed of 
the creations of Israel’s genius. 

While the Book of Job rises to the loftiest sphere of religious medi- 
tation, the Proverbs descend .to the consideration of practical daily 
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life. The Proverbs are, as a whole, intended to demonstrate the appli- 
cability of the law of God to everyday life, and its operation on 
material existence. “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
is one of the opening declarations of the book, and the enforcement 
of this teaching its unwearied aim. With this fear we stumble not— 
we keep far removed from evil—we fall into no snares—and we lengthen 
our days. Unshaken trust in God, firm as the rock, is our shield and 
our fortress, the surest weapon of defence in life. For God, who 
abhorreth deception, but who hath pleasure in him who walks in 
innocence, blesseth the upright, and permitteth him not to fall. True 
it is, that He leaveth not the righteous unproved; but him whom He 
loveth the Lord chasteneth, as a father his child; and He ordereth for 
fixed objects, in wisdom and mercy, all things aright. 

We would here subjoin the following brief remarks :—1st. In the 
Psalms and in the Book of Job we meet with repeated allusions to 
nature. The Psalms (especially the 19th and the 104th), place Nature 
and levelation in juxtaposition, and refer frequently to the works of 
Goi in nature as proofs of the Divine Existence. The Book of Job 
recurs again and again to nature, and deduces from her operations the 
solution of his argument. How different is all within the realms of 
heathenism. Considering nature as the starting-point, it evolved, 
from the conflict of the various elements in nature, two or more gods ; 
—tailing to perceive the unity of nature herself. But the religious 
idea went forth from God, through Him recognizes nature to be one, a 
uniform single work of the Creator, and perceives in nature, thus 
understvod, its own verification. 2nd. Since the main theme of these 
Writings is the individual and his idiosyncrasy, they naturally revert 
more frequently and more explicitly to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. On the whole, however, in them, as in the books of Moses 
and the Prophets, this doctrine is rather set forth as a pre-acknowledged, 
pre-accepted truth, than insisted on as the basis of all religion, on which 
the superstructure is to be reared, and which should be the aim and 
end of religious teaching. Moses and the prophets were alike incom- 
prehensible without the pre-conception of the immortality of the soul ; 
they include it, in truth, in the doctrine of man’s creation in the image 
of his Creator. But their aim and scope is the ‘here,’ to mould and 
form this into an independent and religions unity. The Hagiographa 
are, in this matter, conceived wholly in the Mosaic spirit. And these 
two characteristics testify that these Writings, are but offshoots from 
Mosaism their great root, in which are to be found their firm ground- 
work and signiticance. But they are, in themselves, the unfolding of 
the Religious Idea in the individual. 
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Here then we have reached the close of the first period of the exist- 
ence of the Religious Idea, and of its depositaries and bearers, the 
Hebrew people. That period comprehends two phases,—the founding 
of the religious idea in Mosaism, and its conquest over heathenism in 
the midst of the Jewish race, by Prophetism. In this victory it 
suffered, it is true, the severance of the idea and the life; but by that 
severance it effected a general diffusion of the religious idea, in its 
destination for all the human race; and further, it prepared its devel- 
opment in the individual. From this juncture we behold the religious 
idea stepping forth into a larger arena, into the whole world of man. 
At the same time, the Jewish race quits the narrow boundaries of 
Palestine, to spread itself, in its wide dispersions, over the earth. 





TABLE-TALK OF THE SAGES OF ISRAEL. 


Wuen the son of Gamaliel was married, Rabbi Eliezer, Joshuah, and 
Zadig, were invited to the marriage-feast. Gamaliel, though one of 
the most distinguished men amongst the Israelites, waited himself on 
his guests, and, pouring out a cup of wine, handed it to Eliezer, who 
politely refused it. Gamaliel then handed it to Joshuah. The latter 
accepted it. “ How is this, friend Joshuah ?” said Eliezer; “ shall we 
sit, and permit so great a man to wait on us?”—“ Why not?” replied 
Joshuah ; “a man even greater than he did so long before him. Was 
not our father Abraham a very great man ?—yet even he waited upon 
his guests, as it is written—And he (Abraham) stood by them whilst 
they were eating.—Perhaps you may think he did so, because he knew 
them to be angels ;—no such thing. He supposed them to be Arabian 
travellers, else he would neither have offered them water to wash their 
feet, nor viands to allay their hunger. Why then shall we prevent our 
kind host from imitating so excellent an example? ”——“I know,” ex- 
claimed Rabbi Zadig, “ a being still greater than Abraham, who doth 
the same.” “Indeed,” continued he, “how long shall we be engaged 
in reciting the praises of created beings, and neglect the glory of the 
Creator? Even He, blessed be his name, causes the winds to blow, the 
clouds to accumulate, and the rain to descend: He fertilizes the earth, 
and daily prepares a magnificent table for his creatures. Why then 
shall we hinder our kind host, Gamaliel, from following so glorious an 
example?” 

T. Kipusnin: Sreaet. 
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BABETTE, 


BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


“You have found it, this paper? Ah, yes, that is it,” and the 
Baroness took the package of letters and commenced examining their 
contents, occasionally expressing her thoughts in regard to the sub- 
ject she had on her mind, interspersing it with extracts from the letters. 
“Five per cent. of silver and one per cent. to work it with—and an 
increase of seven ; he mentioned, I think, eight thousand as possible. 
But we must not allow ourselves to be carried away by any exaggerations ; 
—and instead of a salary—listen to me, Babette, please don’t wander 
so, and help me with your ideas—instead of asalary he asks some- 
thing which is preposterous.” i 

“ But who is he?” asked Babette, rather listlessly. 

“ He—yes, who is he? That is exactly the question, for somehow 
or other he has eluded the question of his identity entirely, and with 
a very peculiar kind of fascination has lured me off, I am afraid, into 
all kinds of fantastical ideas, about improvements to be made on my 
farm and in my mine. Women, you know, Babette, ought to be—or 
should be in fact—dreadfully suspicious of everything. It’s the best 
arm of protection Nature has given us. Suspicious just as much about 
their affections as about their business. The trouble about our 
natures is, that althouzh the barriers we may throw around us are 
decidedly impregnable at first, we tire before a long and persistent 
assault; if we cannot be carried by storm, by a coup de main, we in- 
variably surrender body and soul, if only tho assailant holds out per- 
sistently enough. But why I should give you this whole string of 
experiences I don’t know. Here is the question narrowed down to a 
point. This gentleman—for a gentleman he is, don’t you think so ?— 
wants to engage with me ‘as a kind of overseer, and proposes to work 
on shares. What have you got to say to that, mademoiselle, my 
counsellor-in-chief? Please now don’t plead want of knowledge or 
any inability to judge of the circumstances, for”—and here the 
Baroness looked Babette steadily in the face—“ if anybody knows any- 
thing about this person, you do.” 

“ But I assure you, madam, my acquaintance with him has been of 
the most limited character,” replied Babette, “and as your inquiries, 
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T suppose, are simply in regard to his eepeeny to undertake a certain 
kind of work, I can express no opinion.” 

“Is that all ?” asked the Baroness, secant “nothing more ? 
Now suppose I approach the question in a most brutal way. Do you 
think that, in a business sense, he looks as if he wanted to deceive me, 
and by some plan or plot of his endanger my property or income?” 
Babette, from a sitting position, rose instantly to her feet. Somehow 
she had found her tongue. ‘No, no,” she exclaimed, “he is utterly 
incapable of such a thing. You cannot mean that, madam. Who 
asked him here? Did he come of his own accord? The note you 
wrote him induced his presence here.. If it is business you wish me 
to talk about, I must have further explanations. What are his 
terms ?” 

“‘ He wants to work the mine on my account—I to pay the expen- 
ses of the alterations in the furnaces and so on, and he claims as a salary 
one-fourth of the additional net profits.” 

“That seems to me to be quite a socialist method of working. 
And how long is the enterprise to continue? ” 

“ Just according to his option. He says he may work four months, 
and then leave me in the lurch after that ; then again he puts in the 
stipulation that he is not to be expected to commence the work but 
when he feels like it. It’s preposterous—don’t you think so? and yet 
he talks so fair and smooth—acknowledge that he has a peculiar 
magnetism about him, Babette.” 

“Thardly know,” said Babette, as she rather demurely rubbed her 
bruised arm. 

“ How did he pull you off your horse—did he do it pleasantly?” 
asked the Baroness, with a queer sinile. 

“TI hardly know,” replied Babette. “I think he looked angry, and 
closed his teeth. But pray, madam, that has nothing to do with it— 
we are talking about lead, and the silver in it. That the mines are 
badly managed I never was more certain of than after a conversation 
I had with the Professor of Mining of the Imperial College, whose book, 
you know, he sent you.” 

“I tried to read it, and couldn’t. Just about that time the bookseller 
sent me in two delicious French novels—and I trust Science will forgive 
me—bnt I lost sight of his hard old book entirely. You read it for me 
then, Babette. Well, what did the Professor say ?” 

“You deputed me, madam, to show the old gentleman the traces 
of the old Roman furnaces here, and we took together a stroll. that 
way. The worthy gentleman peered at me over his glasses when I 

told him I had read his book, and seemed to take great interest in the 
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matter of your ladyship’s mines. He declared, on looking at the old 
traces of work, that they were not Roman but Grecian, and probably 
had been executed by the Greeks four hundred years before the Chris-’ 
tian era. Sumething more he said, and that was, that he felt sure the 

traces he saw looked more like the workings for silver than for iron or 

lead, which led him to suppose that the lead from our mines ought to 

be especially rich in argentiferous substances. When I told him that 
as silver the mines yielded nothing, he expressed great surprise. I am 

then to suppose, that, as far as your interests go, this subject is worthy 

of further consideration. But whether this gentleman is capable of 
managing the business or not, I cannot say.” 

“ Babette, I want to ask you something. In the books of romance 
you have read, do the heroes ever take off their shining clothes, and in- 
their shirt sleeves really do a good day’s work?” 

“T cannot say, madam—I suppose they might.” 

“But this person must do that. I have no idea of having a stalking 
gentleman around—pointing with his stick to the workmen, and 
requesting them to turn over that stone or the other. You haven’t 
heard the whole of it. If the mine under his superintendence succeeds, 
the profits of it are to go towards improving the farm. That’s my 
hobby, the farm—if only to enrage all the landed proprietors in the 
neighborhood, who have been presaging my utter ruin in an agricul- 
tural way for the last ten years, but who are glad enough to learn by 
stealth my principles, and abuse me behind my back for introducing, as 
they say, all kinds of new-fangled notions.” 

“ But are you not going rather fast, madam ? and, if not a liberty, 
will you allow me to recall to you La Fontaine’s fable of the milkmaid 
and all she was going to do with the price of her can of milk?” inter- 
posed Babette with a smile. 

“ Ah, there comes in your good sense again, Babette, and I am obliged 
to you. What should he, though, according to the Professor, find a 
mine of silver here? Bless you, girl, there has been a tradition of that 
character floating about here, which can be traced back to before the 
time of the Cr neades, Why, they do say,” and here the Baroness shud- 
dered, “ that under the turret, in ages long gone by, was the opening 
to that very silver mine, and that its entrance is defended by evil spir- 
its. Great God! there it was my poor boy was sacrificed. I rarely 
talk about such legends—I despise them.” There was here a pause of 
a few moments, for down the Baroness’ cheeks tears were streaming. 
Babette threw her arms around her mistress’ neck and kissed her. 
Presently the sad reminiscences of her loss were dissipated, and, turning 
tu Babette, she said— 
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more than enough for my rank and station, and yet there are higher 
‘functions which it behooves me to fill. I suppose with a woman it is 
called impertinent presumption, with a man proper ambition. If so, I 
am full of this presumption, Yes, I take pride in it. Find me, in this 
section of his Imperial Majesty’s dominion, any domain as well tilled, 
as well managed as mine, with as industrious and as happy a tenan- 
try. That’s my work, Babette, and partly yours. Well, then, improve- 
ments must goon. You can’t help my carrying just a little the spirit 
of romanticism into my business. If we find the silver, the farms will 
improve ; instead of feeding some few thousands by my hands we will 
give bread to tens of thousands. We will made two blades of grass grow 
where one has grown before, and whoever does that deserves the 
praises of all mankind. Then, with the profits of all that, in time must 
come a factory to spin the wool from my sheep—and then a wharf on 
the Danube—and—don’t smile, Babette—for I never was more serious 
—when Melanie is married, and I am an old grandmother, my grand- 
children will manage a line of steamboats which are to ply on that 
river between the town I build up and the sea, and a railroad or so, 
which is to connect with my boats. Babette, hand me my smelling- 
bottle. So, then, you decide that we may employ this young man—no 
matter how preposterous may be his terms?” 

“Excuse me, my dear lady—I have said no such thing,” replied 
Babette hastily. 

“Well, not exactly in those terms—only you have had nothing to say 
against him. If you had had any strong objections you would have 
brought them forward in dreadful prominence. Now it strikes me you 
were exceedingly warm in his defence. He is a Jew, Babette, did you 
know that?” 

“I did,” said Babette. 

“You need not blush so, Told you so in confidence, and pray 
when ?” 

“Not at all; the first time I met him he told me of his race.” 

“Then there was a certain sympathy existing between you. That is 
the reason,” added the Baroness, a trifle maliciously, “ why you are in 
favor of my engaging him.” 

The tears stood in Babette’s eyes as she said, “ This is unkind of you, 
madam.” 

“What a cruel, straight-laced creature you are, Babette, and how 
bitterly you make me—the best friend you have in the world, who 
loves you best—yes, next to Melanie—God help me, sometimes quite 

as much as I do Melanie—sutfer for the least liberty taken with you. 


“Tt isn’t lucre which urges me on. God knows I have enough, and 
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There, I pardon your sensitiveness, and here is my royal hand to kiss. 
I meant nothing, stupid girl. There, in token of my thorough forgive- 
ness, I shall take your advice, and will request you to go to the 
gallery, where, if the gentleman is sound asleep, you may wake him 
and announce to him that we accept his terms, and that we submit to 
his demands. I have a great mind to make you conclude the entire 
bargain with him, even to the details of food and lodging—how many 
candles he is to be allowed a week—with stipulations as to the quantity 
of wine or beer; only I am afraid you would be careless of my in- 
terests. What are you waiting for?” 

Babette was lingering at the door, evidently not anxious to speed 
on her mission, when the Baroness in a tone of hauteur resumed—“ And 
all my card-castle which is likely to tumble to the ground? Madame 
la Baronne—Directress of the Grand Imperial Line of steamboats— 
connecting the interior of His Majesty’s Dominions with the ocean— 
aud Mademoiselle Babette, Treasurer, etc., ete. Quick, away with you, 
or our mining and farming treasure will escape. Go, bring him 
straight to us.” 

Babette went, but not rapidly. There was a shorter approach to 
the picture gallery through the drawing-room, the apartment-in which 
the pictures where hung being beyond the music-room. Babette 
lingered a while in the drawing-room, took a flower from a vase, and 
plucked its leaves one by one. Then she went still more slowly to the 
music-room——opened very noiselessly the piano. She gazed at the instru- 
ment a moment, then looked at the black and blue spots on her arm, 
hesitated a moment or so, and then struck one or two chords very soft- 
ly, then paused as if in a reverie, and then went on playing quietly 
as if in a subdued manner, looking from time to time to see whether 
the heavy folds of curtains which were before the door were properly 
closed. Then there was an expression of pain on her face, as if her 
arm hurt her. Presently she ceased, withdrew the portiére, opened 
the door, and uttered a half exclamation, as the person she was in 
quest of stood beside her. 

“A thousand pardons,” he said, “for thus startling you. Did I not 
tell you I was the most unfortunate, the most awkard creature in the 
world—always getting people and things into a fearful embarrassing 
condition. Here have I been sedulously examining the pictures— 
and very fine ones they mostly are—trying to see if there was anything 
of yours exposed to view.” 

‘Nonsense, sir—anything of mine here would be out of place. 
They hang them in their proper place—in the hall with the hats 


canes, and umbrellas.” 
Vor. I1.—24 
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“But yet,” continued the gentleman,“I thought here in this 
corner was a little picture which might be yours. That brought me 
near the door. The picture—a charming bit of genre work—there 
it is—was by some one else. So I sat down and commenced to 
think and muse. It was so comfortable, and the chair was so 
easy, that—pardon me—kind of wondering how on earth I. found 
myself here, and why the Baroness had sent for me, and why 
Thad made a proffer of my services—all came before me in such a 
confused way that I thought it was a dream. I must confess that I 
gave way toa physical weakness, and dozed—when I half awakened 
by some one just softly, very softly playing something from Schu- 
mann—a disconnected bar here and there—and whilst I was trying to 
connect the harmony—-for the performer was touching the keys in a most 
provoking way—why, just then the door opened. That’s my apology 
for startling you, and a very honest but lame one it is, I assure you. 
Who was playing? Could they play again? Were you playing?” 

“I have been sent, sir, “said Babette, not heeding his question, “ to 
request your presence. The Baroness, I think, has decided to engage 
your services,” 

“Dear me,” replied the gentleman, in apparently quite an in- 
different manner, “ and is this, Mademoiselle Babette, the manner you 
assume in imparting this most important fact to me? You ought to 
_have broken it to me much more gradually. We wait her ladyship’s 
behest. But, Mademoiselle Babette, was it not Schumann you were 
playing? and, as I am certain of it, will you not kindly play it for me 
again? But how stupid Iam. I had forgotten your bruised arm.” 

“It seems to me, sir, you receive the announcement of her ladyship’s 
will, the engagement of your services, in a singularly indifferent man- 
ner,” said Babette in a tone of resentment. “Such things are quite 
serious, I assure you—at least I have been taught to consider them so.” 

“So they are,” replied the gentleman; “but I show my philosophy 
by being neither depressed nor elated, though I must confess 1 am on 
the whole delighted. I trust you had a kind word to say for me, since 
the Baroness said you were to consult with her about it. To tell you 
the truth, Mademoiselle, I hardly enjoyed the pictures at all, knowing 
all the time that my possible future might be under discussion whilst 
I was pacing this gallery.” Whether he was laughing at her or not 
Babette could hardly tell. “ But,” he continued, “ of this you may rest 
assured : since I am engaged, on my honor, her ladyship can never 
have a more faithful workman. I intend to do my whole duty.” 

There was a more pleasant expression now visible on Babette’s 
face. 
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“Now,” said the gentleman, “this matter being nearly concluded, I 
return to Schumann—will you play for me, providing your arm feels 
better, and it don’t hurt you?” 

“T would rather not—that is to say, just now. _ The Baroness awaits 
us. I had no idea you could hear the piano through the curtain and 
the door. To have recognized what I was playing, must presage some 
familiarity with the air.” 

“ Will you play it for me?” said her companion in a very determined 
way, “when I tell you it was the last thing my sister played for me, 
before I left home ?” 

‘“‘She was seventeen, you said?” asked Babette. 

“ Who told you so?” 

“You told me so yourself.” 

“Did I? Well, will you play for me?” 

“Willingly—but just for a moment—that one romance of his, it’s 
but fifteen bars, not more.” 

“Do you play it when your spirit is uneasy and wants rest ?” 

“ Who told you that,” asked Babette. ‘“ Nonsense. I am the least 
romantic person in the world,” and saying this, with a slight frown, she 
opened the door, and went to the piano and played for him. 

“ You will play it for me but once more,” said the gentleman, “and 
this time we will put the cover down on the sounding,board—lI like it 
better so.” The music was repeated. 

Without any other comment than to say, “ You play it with more 
feeling than my sister, probably because you have had more experience 
—I don’t mean exactly of a musical character—but the world’s ex- 
perience.” The music ceased before the proper conclusion of the 
piece—and Babette closed the piano with a bang, saying her arm 
hurt her, and adding quite sharply, “ What do you know about my 
experiences ? ” 

“ Nothing—only I have indulged, I suppose, in an impertinent sur- 
mise.” 

“ You will please go with me now—I have been away too long from 
the Baroness. I assure you, sir, 1 have been trained into a kind 
of passive obedience to her ladyship’s orders, and have not assumed on 
my own part to advance your interests in the least. I was simply in- 
structed to inform you of her orders.”” This was said rather spitefully, 
with a little shade of haughtiness. 

Just then Babette opened the door and showed the gentleman in, 
standing outside herself. The Baroness was |writing, and so busily, 
that she appeared to take no notice of his coming in. She glanced at 
him for a moment, and went on writing again for fully five min- 
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utes, then rang the bell for a servant, who, on entering, was given 
a letter, with instructions to ride to the neighboring town to post it. 

“Ah!” at last she said, “here you are. This is your first lesson of 
servitude, to wait fully five minutes doing nothing, until I am ready. 
That is the commencement of my breaking youin. I intend to be a 
cruel task-master or mistress. You shall see. Mademoiselle Babette 
has informed you that monstrous as are your demands—” 

‘Excuse me, madam,” interrupted the gentleman, “nothing is con- 
cluded yet.” 

“Please keep quiet—I did not mean monstrous—rather preposter- 
ous.” 

“Tf either word implies the least reproach—” again said the gentle- 
man. 

“Nonsense, my friend,” said the Baroness. “I don’t mean it in 
the money sense—quite to the contrary. You see the old smelting- 
works were quite worn out, and I would have had to build one 
shortly, so that I should have been forced to spend money on it, any- 
how. You can’t imagine how terribly shrewd Iam. The preposter- 
ous part about it is, that I should take a person who sells horses 
to manage my mines, and that person one even whose name I don’t 
know.” 

“T am ready to give it to you now. How it has happened that 
it has been withheld from you before I can’t imagine.” 

*‘ Now to show you how little I care about knowing it, if it wasn’t 
for the fact that you would be forced to give it when you sign your 
agreement with me, you might if you liked call yourself ‘the man in 
the moon,” said the Baroness, carried away by a particular whim. 
“ All I know is that I think you are a gentleman—and honest, I trust. 
The affair is fixed. The letter I sent away just now is a point-blank 
refusal to sell my ore at the mine to a large smelter in the next district. 
I have been suspecting all along, from the price he offered me, that there 
was something “more in it than I was aware of. So you see, having 
burnt my ships, you must not leave me to perish. Come in, Babette. 
Write a letter to my lawyer, giving him the points of the agreement 
to be made between this person and myself, and instruct them to 
draw the paper very tight—as tight as possible. By the way,” added 
the Baroness, as Babette took ink and paper and commenced writing, 
“how did you;like my pictures? Herr Von V.’s picture of my turret 
is considered very fine. Any improvements you would like to suggest 
either in the way of pictures or in the disposition of the gallery? If 
80, pray suggest them.” This was said rather mockingly. “ Well, Iam 
glad something satisfies you. Look you—seriously, if we fail in this 
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mining matter, it won’t be the money wasted which will disturb me, 
though I hate to waste money—bnt it will be the fact that I shall be 
held up as the laughing-stock of the whole country. This is a bold 
venture on my part. It would never have done for me to have been a 
Queen or an Empress—I should certainly have had beheaded with 
tortures every bungler in my dominions,” and indeed just then the 
Baroness did have a very severe, implacable, and cruel expression 
of countenance. But, woman of impulses and peculiar freaks, she 
asked in a moment afterwards, “ Who was playing the piano?” 

“T was,” said Babette, writing on. 

“T thought your hand or arm was hurt so that you couldn’t 
play.” 

“Tt got better.” 

“Ah!” said the Baroness in a peculiar tone of voice. 

“Now, sir, if to-morrow will suit you, the agreement will be ready. 
We will for the present drop all considerations of employer and 
employé, but when in my service it will necessarily suggest itself to 
you how a certain discrimination as to our positions will be requisite. 
We keep country hours here, and dinner will be ready in a short time. 
You will dine with us. I shall excuse your riding costume for to day. 
Babette and I have some work to do before dinner. A cigar on the 
lawn is admissible.—Max,” this she said to a servant, who came at her 
summons, “show this gentleman one of the guests’ rooms, and call 
him in time for dinner,” and with a very regal air she dismissed him. 


(To be continued.) 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Levity banishes respect. 

To choose good is to avoid evil. 

An ignominious victory is a defeat. 

Revenge produces sorrow, pardon gladness. 

Reflection insures safety, precipitancy regret. 

To repine at the events of life is to rebel against God. 

Truth establishes all things, falsehood overthrows them. 

The wise find tranquillity in discovering the truth, the ignorant in 
folly. 

Who may be termed most prosperous in his dealings? He who 
barters the perishable for the everlasting. 





THE UNINSPIRED LITERATURE OF THE HEBREWS. 


BY HYMAN HURWITZ. 
(Concluded from the April No.) 


Tue Talmudists are accused of esteeming their own works more 
than the Bible, and of recommending the Mishnah and Talmud in 
preference to it. Their traducers endeavor to support this truly absurd 
charge by two passages from the Talmud. One (according to their 
representation) runs thus:—‘ They who study the Bible do what is 
deemed neither virtue nor vice. They who study the Mishnah per- 
form. something of a virtue, and on that account receive a reward. 
But they who study the Gemara perform what may be esteemed the 
greatest virtue.” (Talmud Baba Meziah.) The other runs thus:— 
“The Bible is like water, the Mishnah like wine, and the Talmud like 
spiced wine,” etc., etc. (Treatise Sophrim.) 

From these passages it is inferred that the Talmudists preferred their 
own works to the Scriptures. But really I cannot see how such an in- 
ference can fairly be drawn from them. For what regards the first 
quotation, the first part thereof is evidently mistranslated. The origi- 
nal doth not say,—“ that those who study the Bible do what is deemed 
neither virtue nor vice,” but N72 HT KIpaa opoisn “ Those who 
study the Scripture do what is deemed a virtue and no virtue,” that is 
to say, the knowledge of Scripture is so indispensably necessary to 
every Israelite, that those who are engaged in its study have no right 
to arrogate any particular merit to themselves, since they are only do- 
ing their duty. “Those who study the Mishnah (not indeed to the 
exclusion of Scripture, as those writers would have us believe, but in 
addition to it), do what is meritorious, for which they may expect a re- 
ward.” Because a knowledge of it is not absolutely necessary for every 
individual, but for those who are designed to instruct their brethren : 
because, also, it cannot be acquired without great industry and applica- 
tion. And a knowledge of the Talmud, in addition to the preceding, 
is still more laudable, for the same reasons. The second quotation 
inculcates the same sentiments. The holy writings are compared to 
water :—water being indispensably necessary for the preservation of 
every individual ; so are the Scriptures. The Mishnah is compared to 
wine,—wine being very acceptable, but surely not absolutely necessary. 
Still less necessary is spiced wine, to which the Talmud is compared : 
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though happy is he who possesses all three in abundance. That these 
were the real sentiments of the Talmudists, is evident from what they 
have asserted in words which can bear no misconstruction. ‘“ At five 
years of age, says the Mishnah, let the child begin to study the Scrip- 
tures ; let him continue so to do till the age of ten, when he may begin to 
study the Mishnah ; at the age of fifteen let him begin the Gemara.” * 

It is true that this judicious system of instruction was entirely per- 
verted in succeeding ages, particularly in the last five centuries; and 
that especially in those countries where the unfortunate sons of Israel 
were most despised and most oppressed. Instead of confining the first 
five years of the time allotted for education to the study of Scripture, 
and deferring the study of the Gemara or Talmud to the age of fifteen, 
it was thought proper to abridge the first period, and to extend and 
anticipate the second. The Bible was not indeed entirely excluded ; 
but it was taught in so unedifying a manner, that the instructed deri- 
ved but few of those many and great benefits which it is so well calcu- 
lated to impart. Grammar, history, and many other useful branches 
of learning were not only neglected, but despised: and children at— 
the tender age of seven or eight had no sooner passed through the 
Pentateuch, or some of its parts only, when they were put to the diffi- 
cult study of the Talmud; and this without reference either to their ca- 
pacities or future prospects. In this pursuit they consumed their valu- 
able days, and even nights. Inshort, it would appear as if the injudicious 
guides of Israel’s unhappy children intended to transform the whole 
nation into Rabbis :—Rabbis, not like those of ancient days, or even 
like some of more modern date, such as Aben-Ezra, Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, ete., etc.—who, in addition to most extensive biblical and rabbin- 
ical knowledge, were well versed in the sciences, and in all the learn- 
ing of the respective ages in which they lived—but like those of an 
inferior cast, whose chief and often only merit consists in the know- 
ledge of the Talmud and its appendages. These good men never re- 
flected that an entire nation of Rabbis would be just as useful as an 
entire nation of shoemakers or lawyers. 

That in those gloomy times a knowledge of the Talmud was consider- 
ed, if not more, at least equally necessary as that of the Bible, and that 
longer tiine was spent and more pains bestowed on the former than on 
the latter,+ are facts as lamentable as they aretrue. Equally true, and 





*T. Aboth, chap. v. 

+ Aware of the evils resulting from a system so absurd, the celebrated Mendelssohn, 
and his learned friend Hartog Wesely (author of the Mosaid, etc., eto.), employed their 
great talents to counteract and remedy them. To effect this, and to wean his brethren 
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utes, then rang the bell for a servant, who, on entering, was given 
a letter, with instructions to ride to the neighboring town to post it. 

“ Ah!” at last she said, “here you are. This is your first lesson of 
servitude, to wait fully five minutes doing nothing, until I am ready, 
That is the commencement of my breaking you in. I intend to be a 
cruel task-master or mistress. You shall see. Mademoiselle Babette 
has informed you that monstrous as are your demands—” 

‘Excuse me, madam,” interrupted the gentleman, “nothing is con- 
cluded yet.” 

“Please keep quiet—I did not mean monstrous—rather preposter- 
ous.” 

“Tf either word implies the least reproach— ” again said the gentle- 
man, — 

“Nonsense, my friend,” said the Baroness. “I don’t mean it in 
the money sense—quite to the contrary. You see the old smelting- 
works were quite worn out, and I would have had to build one 
shortly, so that I should have been forced to spend money on it, any- 
how. You can’t imagine how terribly shrewd Iam. The preposter- 
ous part about it is, that I should take a person who sells horses 
to manage my mines, and that person one even whose name I don’t 
know.” 

“T am ready to give it to you now. How it has happened that 
it has been withheld from you before I can’t imagine.” 

‘“* Now to show you how little I care about knowing it, if it wasn’t 
for the fact that you would be forced to give it when you sign your 
agreement with me, you might if you liked call yourself ‘the man in 
the moon,” said the Baroness, carried away by a particular whim. 
*¢ All I know is that I think you are a gentleman—and honest, I trust. 
The affair is fixed. The letter I sent away just now is a point-blank 
refusal to sell my ore at the mine to a large smelter in the next district. 
I have been suspecting all along, from the price he offered me, that there 
was something "more in it than I was aware of. So you see, having 
burnt my ships, you must not leave me to perish. Come in, Babette. 
Write a letter to my lawyer, giving him the points of the agreement 
to be made between this person and myself, and instruct them to 
draw the paper very tight—as tight as possible. By the way,” added 
the Baroness, as Babette took ink and paper and commenced writing, 
“how did youjlike my pictures? Herr Von V.’s picture of my turret 
is considered very fine. Any improvements you would like to suggest 
either in the way of pictures or in the disposition of the gallery? It 
80, pray suggest them.” This was said rather mockingly. “ Well, Iam 
glad something satisfies you. Look you—seriously, if we fail in this 
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mining matter, it won’t be the money wasted which will disturb me, 
though I hate to waste money—but it will be the fact that I shall be 
held up as the laughing-stock of the whole country. This is a bold 
venture on my part. It would never have done for me to have been a 
Queen or an Empress—I should certainly have had beheaded with 
tortures every bungler in my dominions,” and indeed just then the 
Baroness did have a very severe, implacable, and cruel expression 
of countenance. But, woman of impulses and peculiar freaks, she 
asked in a moment afterwards, ‘“‘ Who was playing the piano?” 

“T was,” said Babette, writing on. 

“T thought your hand or arm was hurt so that you couldn’t 
play.” 

“Tt got better.” 

“Ah!” said the Baroness in a peculiar tone of voice. 

“Now, sir, if to-morrow will suit you, the agreement will be ready. 
We will for the present drop all considerations of employer and 
employé, but when in my service it will necessarily suggest itself to 
you how a certain discrimination as to our positions will be requisite. 
We keep country hours here, and dinner will be ready in a short time. 
You will dine with us. I shall excuse your riding costume for to day. 
Babette and I have some work to do before dinner. A cigar on the 
lawn is admissible-—Max,” this she said to a servant, who came at her 
summons, “show this gentleman one of the guests’ rooms, and call 
him in time for dinner,” and with a very regal air she dismissed him. 


(To be continued.) 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Levity banishes respect. 

To choose good is to avoid evil. 

An ignominious victory is a defeat. 

Revenge produces sorrow, pardon gladness. 

Reflection insures safety, precipitancy regret. 

To repine at the events of life is to rebel against God. 

Truth establishes all things, falsehood overthrows them. 

The wise find tranquillity in discovering the truth, the ignorant in 
folly. 

Who may be termed most prosperous in his dealings? He who 
barters the perishable for the everlasting. 
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BY HYMAN HURWITZ. 
(Concluded from the April No.) 


Tue Talmudists are accused of esteeming their own works more 
than the Bible, and of recommending the Mishnah and Talmud in 
preference to it. Their traducers endeavor to support this truly absurd 
charge by two passages from the Talmud. One (according to their 
representation) runs thus:—“ They who study the Bible do what is 
deemed neither virtue nor vice. They who study the Mishnah per- 
form something of a virtue, and on that account receive a reward. 
But they who study the Gemara perform what may be esteemed the 
greatest virtue.” (Talmud Baba Meziah.) The other runs thus :— 
“The Bible is like water, the Mishnah like wine, and the Talmud like 
spiced wine,” ete., ete. (Treatise Sophrim.) 

From these passages it is inferred that the Talmudists preferred their 
own works to the Scriptures. But really I cannot see how such an in- 
ference can fairly be drawn from them. For what regards the first 
quotation, the first part thereof is evidently mistranslated. The origi- 
nal doth not say,—“ that those who study the Bible do what is deemed 
neither virtue nor vice,” but NIKI AV RPL. orporsn “ Those who 
study the Scripture do what is deemed a wirtue and no virtue,” that is 
to say, the knowledge of Scripture is so indispensably necessary to 
every Israelite, that those who are engaged in its study have no right 
to arrogate any particular merit to themselves, since they are only do- 
ing their duty. “Those who study the Mishnah (not indeed to the 
exclusion of Scripture, as those writers would have us believe, but in 
addition to it), do what is meritorious, for which they may expect a re- 
ward.” Because a knowledge of it is not absolutely necessary for every 
individual, but for those who are designed to instruct their brethren : 
because, also, it cannot be acquired without great industry and applica- 
tion. And a knowledge of the Talmud, in addition to the preceding, 
is still more laudable, for the same reasons. The second quotation 
inculcates the same sentiments. The holy writings are compared to 
water :—water being indispensably necessary for the preservation of 
every individual ; so are the Scriptures. The Mishnah is compared to 
wine,—wine being very acceptable, but surely not absolutely necessary. 
Still less necessary is spiced wine, to which the Talmud is compared: 
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though happy is he who possesses all three in abundance. That these 
were the real sentiments of the Talmudists, is evident from what they 
have asserted in words which can bear no misconstruction. “ At five 
years of age, says the Mishnah, let the child begin to study the Scrip- 
tures ; let him continue so to do till the age of ten, when he may begin to . 
study the Mishnah ; at the age of fifteen let him begin the Gemara.” * 

It is true that this judicious system of instruction was entirely per- 
verted in succeeding ages, particularly in the last five centuries; and 
that especially in those countries where the unfortunate sons of Israel 
were most despised and most oppressed. Instead of confining the first 
five years of the time allotted for education to the study of Scripture, 
and deferring the study of the Gemara or Talmud to the age of fifteen, 
it was thought proper to abridge the first period, and to extend and 
anticipate the second. The Bible was not indeed entirely excluded ; 
but it was taught in so unedifying a manner, that the instructed deri- 
ved but few of those many and great benefits which it is so well calcu- 
lated to impart. Grammar, history, and many other useful branches 
of learning were not only neglected, but despised: and children at 
the tender age of seven or eight had no sooner passed through the 
Pentateuch, or some of its parts only, when they were put to the diffi- 
cult study of the Talmud; and this without reference either to their ca- 
pacities or future prospects. In this pursuit they consumed their valu- 
able days, and even nights. Inshort, it would appear as if the injudicious 
guides of Israel’s unhappy children intended to transform the whole 
nation into Rabbis:—Rabbis, not like those of ancient days, or even 
like some of more modern date, such as Aben-Ezra, Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, ete., ete.—who, in addition to most extensive biblical and rabbin- 
ical know:edge, were well versed in the sciences, and in all the learn- 
ing of the respective ages in which they lived—but like those of an 
inferior cast, whose chief and often only merit consists in the know- 
ledge of the Talmud and its appendages. These good men never re- 
flected that an entire nation of Rabbis would be just as useful as an 
entire nation of shoemakers or lawyers. 

That in those gloomy times a knowledge of the Talmud was consider- 
ed, if not more, at least equally necessary as that of the Bible, and that 
longer time was spent and more pains bestowed on the former than on 
the latter,t are facts as lamentable as they aretrue. Equally true, and 





*T. Aboth, chap. v. 

+ Aware of the evils resulting from a system so absurd, the celebrated Mendelssohn, 
and his learned friend Hartog Wesely (author of the Mosaid, etc., etc.), employed their 
great talents to counteract and remedy them. To effect this, ae to wean his brethren 
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no less lamentable, is it that there are still many fanatics amongst 
Israel who entertain similar notions ; and who would, most willingly, 
replunge their brethren into the gulf of superstition and ignorance, 
into which accumulated misery, oppression, seclusion, and misrule had 
thrown them, and from which the people in general are happily fast 
emerging. These misguided men still consider the absurd mode of 
education before described, as the best of all systems ; strongly recom- 
mend its readoption, and look with an evil eye upon all those in- 
structors of youth who have sense enough to deviate from it. All this 
is, alas! but too true. But these faults cannot, with any degree of jus- 
tice, be ascribed to the Talmudists. They, as we have before shown, 
recommended the Scriptures as the primary object and as the basis of 
all studies ; and the whole tenor of their writings proves that they held 
the Sacred Records in the highest possible veneration. 

Indeed, strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless highly probable 
that this very reverence gave rise to that fondness of anatomizing the 
sacred text, with a view of discovering its hidden meaning, by which 
they were often betrayed into those fanciful interpretations, and 
whimsical conjectures, with which they have, not unjustly, been 
charged. 

These ancient interpreters of the Bible were persuaded, and firmly 
believed, that it contained, besides the plain and obvious meaning, 
mysterious and concealed truths : they thought that in a book so holy, 
and coming from the Fountain of all wisdom, there cannot possibly be 
either a redundant word, or even a superfluous letter, or a grammat- 
ical anomaly ; and consequently, whenever such do appear, they must 
have been designedly introduced with a view of indicating some un- 
known truth. Further, as a book of instruction, evidently intended 
not only to correct the heart, but to enlighten the mind, they supposed 
it to contain everything that can be included in the term knowledge ; 
and hence they endeavored to ingraft their philosophical opinions on 





from the corrupt jargon they had adopted in the days of tribulation, the former pub- 
lished his excellent German translation of the Pentateuch and Psalms ; and the latter 
wrote several tracts, in which he condemned the modes of instruction then in vogue, 
and recommended a more judicious system. Many were the obstacles with which these 
eminent men had to contend. The nation was not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
the transcendent merit of their benefactors. The bigots of those days were all up in 
arms against these two great instructors of Israel, and repaid their important services by 
considering and treating them as heretics! Nevertheless, truth gradually made its way, 
and triumphed at last. It is to the labors of these two pious philosophers, aided by 
the laudable exertions of several learned Jews and noble-minded Christians, that the 
Israelites of Germany and Holland owe, in agreat measure, the rapid advancement in 
literature, arts. and sciences, by which they begin to distinguish themselves. 
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the text. Further still, they were firmly persuaded that the inspired 
writers must have had a reason for the choice of particular words, 
their position in sentences, and even for the consecution of chapters 
between which there is apparently no connection. All this they en- 
deavored to discover; and they succeeded, or failed, according to the 
measure of their respective capacities; or according to the nature of 
the truths of which they were in search. Now though it must be con- 
fessed, as has already been observed, that in this pursuit they often 
exceeded the bounds of just criticism, yet it cannot be denied that 
many of their inferences and interpretations are highly ingenious, and 
that most of them have a moral tendency. A few examples will make 
this clear; and give the general reader an idea of these /esearches or 
Inquiries, as they are called. 

1. The holy Law, or Pentateuch, begins with the letter 3 beth. 
Why? Because, says the son of Kafra, this letter as a numeral rep- 
resents the number éwo, and the divine writer wished to indicate that 
there are two worlds ;* one, the material, in which we move and exist, 
the creation of which he was about to describe; the other, the world 
of bliss, which we may enjoy hereafter. 

2. Because also, says another Rabbi, the figure of this letter 3 repre- 
sents a space enclosed on three sides, namely the anterior, upper, and 
lower parts: one side only is left open—intimating that such a frail 
creature as man must not, dare not, search into what existed antecedent 
the creation, nor into what is above or beneath him: + all this is en- 
closed and interdicted ; but there is still a wide open space left for his 
searching mind, namely from the creation onward; in as far as God 
has chosen to reveal it in his holy word, or has laid it open to our view 
in the great and wonderful book of nature. 

3. The final letters (says one of the Talmudists) of the first three 
words of the Zaw are 8 2m composing the word emeth (the Hebrew 
word for truth), to indicate that the only object of the holy book is 
truth. This the divine Psalmist has distinctly expressed by saying, 
“ The beginning of thy word is Truru.” + (Psalm exix. 160.) 

4. They remarked that the letters composing this word are taken 
from the beginning, middle, and end of the alphabetical series ; be- 
cause, say they, truth ought to be the beginning, middle, and end of 
all our thoughts and actions, and the object of all our pursuits. 

5. They called Zruth the seal of God,$ because he has impressed it 
on all his works—all of which proclaim his power, intelligence, and 
goodness. 





* Medrash Rabbah. + Talmud Jerusalem. T. Chagigah. 
¢ Medrash Rabbah. § T. Shabbath. 
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6. From the first chapter of Genesis, it would appear that the 
heavens and earth were made on distinct days ; * but from the 4th verse 
of the second chapter, it appears that they were made on the same day. 
Is this a contradiction? No, said the Hebrew Philosophers: + Heaven 
and earth, and everything they contain, were created at once by the 
Divine will; but their development took place at different periods. 
To familiarize this transcendent truth to our minds, they compared the 
divine fiat to the act of one who throws a handful of seeds of various 
kinds into the ground. The act of sowing is instantaneous, and one ; 
but the growth and the development of the plants are successive. 

7. Gen. i. 9, yekavu hamayim, “ Let the waters be gathered togeth- 
er.” The Hebrew verb corresponding with the English words, “Jet 
them be gathered together” is“ yekavu.” As there are many Hebrew 
words expressive of the same action, why then did the inspired writer 
choose the term “ yekavu ? ”—Because, says Rabbi Aba, he wished to 
indicate, “ that God gave them (the waters) a measure ;” + that is to say, 
the primitive kav, from which the verb is derived, signifies a straight 
or levelling line, and the inspired writer wished to intimate that the 
Creator impressed the waters with that peculiar property of always 
keeping their level; and he therefore chose a word including the idea 
of gathering together and making level. 

8. In the 20th and 21st of the first chapter of Genesis, it is asserted 
that the birds were produced from the waters ; yet, in the 19th verse 
of the second chapter, it is said that they were produced from the 
ground, or earth: how is this to be reconciled ?—* Because,” says a 
Rabbi, “this apparent contradiction is to teach us that birds were 
formed from a matter partaking both of the properties of water and 
of earth, namely pp», the mud or slime.” § Or rather, that the Al- 
mighty had given the feathered race a different organization, suitable 
to the element in which they were designed to move. 

9. “ And the Lord God formed man,” etc. (Gen. ii. 7.) The Hebrew 
word corresponding with and he formed, is »8%, written in every in- 
stance where it occurs with a single * yod, but in this verse only it is 
written, contrary to orthographical rule, with two ™ yods, thus 93™. 
What is the reason? “ Because it alludes, says Rabbi Jose, to two 
formations ; one that of Adam,'the other of Hve.” “ Because, says 
Rabbi Huna, it alludes to the twofold nature of man, the spiritual 
and the material.” 

10. Gen. ii. 19. “Jt ts not good that man should be alone, I will 
make him s1322 “13 a help meet for him.” But the word 9332, rendered 





* See Gen. i. 6—10. + Medrash Rabbah. 
. $¢Medrash Rabbah. § T. Cholin. 
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in the translation “for him,” means literally, as opposed to him, or 
against him. Now it may naturally be asked, how can that which 
was intended as a help, be against us ?*—Answer—The first word al- 
Indes to a good and virtuous woman, who, according to the divine in- 
tention, is a crown and glory to her husband—a source of life and do- 
mestic blessings. But the second word alludes to a bad and wicked 
woman, who, instead of being a help meet, acts in continual opposition 
to her husband’s will, deprives him of domestic enjoyment, and often 
proves a curse to him. Be therefore careful, young man on whom 
thou dost fix thy affections ; lay not too great a stress on beauty nor 
on riches ; but let piety and virtue be the chief ornaments of her whom 
thou choosest as the partner of thy life. 

11. Gen. ii. 23. “She shall be called Isua, woman, because she was 
taken out of 1su, man.” The latter word is the Hebrew name for hus- 
band, the former for wife. Both words are composed of the letters ©, &, 
and the variation consists in the latter having a‘, interposed between’ 
the 8 and © (thus, ws), and the former having = for its final letter. The 
letters 5° form the word Yau, one of the sacred names of God. It is 
evident, that if we abstract m from nex, or * from wx, there remain 
only the letters &s' which, as a word (esh), signifies fire. From these 
circumstances the Talmudists have drawn the following moral inter- 
ence :— 

Marriage is a divine institution, intended for the most moral and 
most beneficent of purposes. As long, therefore, as the conjugal alli- 
ance is attended by mutual love, mutual fidelity, and a joint endeavor of 
the two individuals to discharge the sacred obligation of protecting and 
rearing their offspring—of educating them on moral and religious prin- 
ciples—setting them the best example by the strictest decency and 
chastity of manners, and by living in peace and harmony—so long will 
they merit the distinguishing names of ws (ish), husband ; mex (shah), 
wife. The sacred name of God, m (Yah), will remain with them, and 
his blessings will attend them. But when the union originates in un- 
chaste or impure desires, or in other base motives, it will soon be dis- 
turbed by strife and contention : the parental duties will be neglected ; 
God will withdraw his sacred name, and there will remain nothing but 
wr, ésh, wx, ésh, fire, fire ;t—or two unhallowed flames, which will 
soon consume and destroy the unworthy pair. 

12. Gen.iv.7. “ Jf thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and 
if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” The Hebrew word rxon, 
corresponding with the English word sin, is feminine, and ought, ac- 





*T. Jebamoth.—Pirke Rabbi Eliezer. 
+ Talmud: T. Sota. Pirke Rabbi Eliezer. Medrash Rabba. 
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cording to grammatical construction, to have the corresponding verb in 
the same gender; thus nz34: but in the sacred text the verb is in the 
masculine, y=". How shall we account for this grammatical anomaly ? 
Did the inspired writer not know the grammatical construction of his 
own language? This idea is too absurd to be entertained even for a 
moment. But the sacred penman intended, by this very anomaly, to in- 
timate a most important truth; namely, that the human heart is not 
essentially vicious. On the contrary, it requires time and repeated at- 
tacks to corrupt it; and that “ Sin, in making its first approaches, ap- 
pears as unassuming, as modest, and as fascinating, as a weak and inno- 
cent female ; but admit it once over the threshold of your door, and it 
will soon be found as vigorous, as daring, and as presumptuous as a 
male,” * 

On this was the saying of Rabbi Akiba founded, “That the evil 
thought, or the encitement to sin, appears at first as the unsubstantial 
threads of a spider’s web; but is soon found as strong as a ship’s 
cable.”+ 

To this also the Prophet Isaiah alluded when he said, “‘ Woe be unto 
them who draw iniquity upon themselves with almost imperceptible 
cords, and soon find their sins as thick as the ropes of a wagon.” 

13. “ And thou shalt grope at noon-day, as the blind gropes in the 
dark.” (Deut. xxviii. 29.) The word mbdpxs, da the darkness, appears 
redundant. This Rabbi Jose remarked, and said (to use his own 
words)—“ All my days did I feel pain at not being able to explain this 
verse. For what difference can it be to the blind man, whether he 
walketh in the light, or in the dark?” And yet the sacred penman 
would not have put down a word unnecessarily. What then does it 
mean? This the Rabbi did not know—and it gave him pain—* Till 
one night,” continues the sage, “ as I was walking in the road, I met 
a blind man with a lighted torch in his hand. ‘Son, said I, why dost 
thou carry that torch? Thou canst not see its light !’—‘ Friend, re- 
plied the unfortunate man, true it is, I cannot see it, but others can :— 
as long as I carry this lighted torch in my hand, the sons of men see 
me, take compassion of me, apprise me of danger, and save me from 
pitfalls, from thorns and briers.” + The Rabbi was then satisfied that 
the apparently superfluous word was meant to depict the greatness of 
the calamities that were to befall the Jewish nation. Its unfortunate 
members were not only to grope about like the blind—but like the 
blind in the darkness !—without a ray of light to exhibit their distress, 
and without a pitying eye to take compassion of them ! 





* Medrash Bereshith Rabbah. + Ibid. ¢ T. Megilah. 
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And O, thou unfortunate daughter of Judah! How truly, alas! has 
this malediction, denounced against thee above three thousand years ago, 
been verified during thy eighteen hundred years of sad pilgrimage! 
How truly is it still verifying in many countries! The light of knowl- 
edge shines with resplendent lustre, but it shines not for thee !—Loud, 
and sweetly too, does humanity plead the cause of wretchedness ; but 
it pleads not for thee. The benign eye of Benevolence darts its vivify- 
ing looks everywhere, but it regards not thee. Thou alone—thou once 
great amongst nations—thou art still derided, despised, and neglected ! 
For thee eloquence is dumb—compassion deaf—and pity blind. But 
despair not, Israel! The same awful voice that denounced the male- 
diction, did also promise thee happier days. It rests with thee—with 
thee alone. ‘ Return unto me, and I will return unto you, says the 
Lord of Hosts.” (Mal. iii.) 

14. But to proceed :—*“ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gaveit.” (Eccles. xii. 7.) 
The words, who gave it, appear redundant. For know we not that it 
is God who gave us the soul? But, say the wise men, these words 
teach us to remember that God gave us the soul in a state of innocence 
and purity ; and that it is therefore our duty to return her unto him in 
the same state as he gave her unto us—pure and undefiled. And they 
illustrated this by the following parable :—“ A certain king distributed 
amongst his servants various costly garments: Now some of those 
servants were wise, and some were foolish. And those that were wise 
said to themselves, The king may call again for the garments ; let us, 
therefore, take care they do not get soiled. But the fools took no 
manner of care of theirs, and did all sorts of work in them, so that they 
became full of spots and grease. Some time afterwards, the king called 
for the garments. The wise servants brought theirs clean and neat ; 
but the foolish servants brought theirs in a sad state, ragged and un- 
clean. The king was pleased with the first, but angry with the last. 
And he said, Let the clean garments be placed in the treasury, and let 
their keepers depart in peace. As for the unclean garments, they 
must be washed and purified, and their foolish keepers must be cast in 
prison.” 

Thus, concerning the bodies of the righteous, it is said—“ He shall 
enter into peace ; they shall rest on their beds.” (Isa. lvii. 21.) And 
of their souls it is said— And the soul of my Lord shall be bound in 
the bundle of life with the Lord thy God.” (1 Sam. xxviii. 29.) But 
concerning the bodies of the wicked it is said—“ There is no peace, 
says God, to the wicked.” (Isa. lvii. 21.) And of their souls it is said 
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— And the soul of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as out of 
the middle of a sling.” * 

In asimilar manner did Rabbi Jochonan explain the following verse: 
“Let thy garments be always white, and let the oil of thy head never 
lack.” (Eccles. ix. 8.) The meaning of which is—Keep thy soul always 
in a state of purity, like a white spotless garment, and anoint her 
with the oil of righteousness : for thou knowest not the day when she 
may be called before her heavenly Father. And he added the following 
parable by way of illustration :—“ A certain king once invited all his 
servants to a feast, but did not specify the precise time. And some of 
these servants were wise, and some were foolish. Now the wise ser- 
vants said to themselves, It is true here is no immediate sign of a feast, 
but nothing dan be wanting in the house of a king. The feast maybe 
got ready in a moment, and we may be called. They therefore went 
and washed, and anointed themselves ; and when they had put on their 
best garments, they waited before the door of the king’s palace. , But 
the foolish servants said, Is there ever a feast without preparation } 
But here are no cooks, no cloth laid, no tables spread—come, let us go 
about onr usual work. It will be time enough to wash and to change 
our garments when the preparation for the feast begins. And they 
each went to his usual labor—the whitewasher to his lime, the potter 
to his clay, and the blacksmith to his coals. All on a sudden the he- 
rald proclaimed that the feast was ready, and that the guests must come 
without a moment’s delay. The wise servants appeared before the 
king clean and neat, but the foolish servants appeared in their common 
garments, covered with mire and dirt. And the king was rejoiced to 
see the first, and was angry with the latter. And he said, Ye that have 
prepared yourselves for the feast, sit down and enjoy it: but ye fools 
who have neglected my invitation, stand off, and look on.”+— Now by 
the king is meant the King of kings, the Almighty—blessed be his name. 
The wise servants are the good and virtuous: the foolish servants are 
the wicked and ungodly. By the garments is meant our thoughts and 
actions ; and by the feast, future everlasting bliss. To this feast we 
are all invited—all may enjoy it, provided they appear as they ought. 
And since the hour of call is uncertain, it behooves us to be always pre- 
pared ; that our soul may appear before our Heavenly King pure and 
spotless as a white garment, and adorned with the never-fading flowers 
of truth and righteousness. 


Such then is the nature of these Znguiries or Researches—such their 
moral tendency. And though it must be admitted that the Talmud- 





* T. Shabbath. + T. Shabbath. Medrash Koheloth. 
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ical inferences are not all of equal interest with these---(and indeed 
the Talmudists themselves have attached no such vast importance to 
them*)—yet it cannot be doubted that the motives of their respective 
authors were truly laudable. The charge, therefore, of their having 
drawn unwarrantable inferences from the sacred text is, to say the 
least of it, greatly exaggerated. 

But the Talmudists, it is said, “believed in the existence of de- 
mons,” &c., &c. And suppose they did? Less than three centuries 
ago, Who did not? The sagest and most learned of Europe would 
have reprobated the denial as a presumptuous innovation. And must 
they therefore have been fools and idiots ? 

It is well known that the existence of demons was not only the 
popular belief, but was entertained by the wisest men of antiquity, 
Plato himself not excepted. That the Jews should have adopted the 
same error is not at all to be wondered at. Now, as we neither de- 
spise the learning of Aristotle, though, in common with other philoso- 
phers, he believed that the heavenly bodies were all animated, living 
beings;—nor the wisdom of Socrates and Plato, though they believed 
in the existence of demons, I do not see why the Talmudists alone 
should be derided and despised for having adopted and asserted simi- 
lar opinions. 

As for the two stories before cited, I think they have been most un- 
fortunately chosen. For what regards the first, about the Hnchanter 
and the Calf, I do not see how such an inference as the Rabbi’s belief 
in the interference of the devil can reasonably be deduced from it. 
This infernal personage is not so much as mentioned in the original.t+ 
His sable majesty was purposely introduced by the objectors, to give 
greater effect to their unreasonable charge. All that we can justly in- 
fer from the original is this:—That the son of Chananya, having ob- 
served the wonderful feat of the conjurer, told it to his father; and 
that the father, like a sensible man, jocosely told him, ‘ Hadst 
thou eaten of that calf, thou mightest have believed it ; but since thou 
didst not, rest assured it was only a semblance before thy eyes ”—an 
optical illusion. 





* That the Talmudists have attached no such vast importance to this species of study, 
is evident from their having made it a general rule ‘‘ That the text does not depart from 
its simple and obvious meaning.’’ And from their saying, ‘‘ We must not lean or de- 
pend upon mere inference.”’ 

+ Not a word appears here of either the devil or his fraternity. But the deriders of 
the Talmud, instead of having recourse to the original, made their quotation from a 
work entitled NishmathChajim, written by the learned Manassah Ben Israel ; and were 
misled. 
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The second story,* however, betrays such gross ignorance in the 
translators, and the allegory is in itself so beautiful, that I cannot for- 
bear to give its proper interpretation. But before I do this, I think 
it necessary to premise the following particulars:—That the Rabbis 
often designate the vices, passions, and evil propensities by the name 
of devils : that the word Lilith (from Lajela, night) denotes darkness, 
ignorance :—that naamah (from noam) means pleasure :—that Igereth 
(from Jur, to be in an unsettled state, to wander) alludes to the wander- 
ing of the fancy or imagination :—that machelath (trom chalah to 
be sick, diseased) denotes weakness of mind or body :—that nishpah 
(from noshaf) signifies twilight. And now let us read over the cited 
story. 

“ The devils (vices) owe their origin to four mothers (souRCEs) ; name- 
ly to Lilith (ignorance), Naama (pieasure), Jgereth (the macination, 
or the wanderings of the fancy, which seldom present things in a true 
light), and, lastly, Machelath” (WEAKNESS OF BODY OR MIND). They 
are accompanied by hosts of impure spirits (desires). ‘“ They each 
rule one of the four seasons of the year,” i. e., the four principal periods 
of life: Thus, Zgnorance governs childhood— Pleasure governs youth— 
Imagination and the speculative wanderings of the fancy govern man- 
hood—and weakness of mind governs advanced age. ‘ They all as- 
semble near the mount Vishpah” (twilight), alluding to those unhappy 
beings, who, just awakening from the torpor into which superstition 
had thrown them, and with glimmerings of light, barely sufficient to 
make their own darkness visible, fain would enter into the arcana of 
nature, and engage in speculations above their reach. Such unseason- 
able and inadequate efforts generally commence in scepticism, and 
end in infidelity ; that great reservoir of vice and sensuality. ‘‘ They 
rule from the setting of the sun (i.e. reason and intellectual light) till 
after midnight ” (the re-appearance of knowledge). And the allego- 
rist adds, that, formidable as these bands appear, yet Solom on (wispom) 
governs them all, and uses them according to his pleasure. For it is 
the wise man, and /e only, that knows how properly to direct and 
guide those passions and desires which nature, for the wisest of pur- 
poses, has implanted in our breasts. 

Now though it is far from my wish to exalt the learning of the 
Rabbis (and indeed they need it not), yet I may be allowed to say, 
that had this beautiful allegory appeared in the writings of the Hea- 





* Even this story is not at all to be found in the Talmud. The Objectors have taken 
it from Rabbi Bechaja’s comment on the Pentateuch ; and, as usual, their hasty zeal to 
condemn has deprived them of that judgment which a critic_ought to possess. 
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thens, it would have been fondly admired. But because it is found in 
the works of the;Rabbis, it is perverted and distorted, and brought as 
a proof of their belief in witchcraft and devils. But so it is; for all 
our boast of being enlightened, we are still governed by names. When 
Plato says—“ that the main object of human pursuits ought to be a 
resembling God as much as possible; and to resemble God is to imi- 
tate His justice, his holiness, and wisdom ” *—we justly regard it as a 
divine truth; but when the Talmud expresses the same sentiments, 
only in different words, + it is passed over with silent contempt. 

When Zyxop, in answer to the question put to him by Chilo, What 
God was doing? said, “ That he was depressing the proud, and ex- 
alting the humble,”—the reply is considered as most admirable.t But 
when a poor Rabbi says the same thing, only differently expressed, 
then it is treated with ridicule. 

Enough, I think, has been said to show the injustice with which 
the Talmudists have been treated by many modern writers. But 
what may be considered as most blamable in them is, that they have 
totally passed over the moral part of the Talmud ; and those instructive 
parables and tales, which, independent of the entertainment they offer, 
are so many miniature paintings of the habits, manners, and modes 
of thinking of an ancient people at a remote period of antiquity. 


However, as the object of this Essay is not to arraign others, but to 
defend the uninspired writings against unjust attacks, and to give the 
reader a general idea of their contents, I most willingly drop this sub- 
ject. 

To conclude: I lament with Schelling (in the words of my esteemed 
Friend), “that the learned should have turned their backs on the He- 





* Plato's Theetetus: the same sentiment will be found in his second Alcibiades and . 
in his Lavs, 

+ ‘‘It is written in Scripture,” says the Talmud, ‘‘ Ye shall walk after the Lord your 
God, and cleave unto him.” How is this possible? Is it not said that the Lord is like 
@ consuming fire! But the meaning is, that it is our duty to imitate our Creator as 
much as possible. He is merciful ; so ought we to be. He is holy; so ought we to be. 
He clothes the naked; so ought’ we todo. He feeds the hungry ; so ought we to feed 
the hungry, &c.—Treatise Sota. See also Maimonides’ Canones Ethici. 

+ Bayle, in his Dictionary, admired this answer of Esop, and thought it wonderful. 
But the same sentiments are to be found in the Medrash, though expressed in different. 
words; and conveyed, as was usual with the Jewish writers of ancient days, in the 
form of a story. It runs thus:—A matron once asked Rabbi Jose, ‘‘ In how many days 
did God create the world ?’’—‘‘ In six days,” replied the Rabbi, ‘‘ as it is written, ‘ In 
six days God made the heaven and the earth,”—‘‘ But,” continued she, ‘‘ what is he do- 
ing now ? ’—‘‘O,”’ replied the Rabbi, ‘‘he makes ladders, on which he causes the poor 
to ascend and the rich to descend:” or, in other words, he exalts the lowly, and de- 
presses the haughty. 

Vou. I.—25 
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brew sources; and that, whilst they hope to find the key of ancient 
doctrine in the obscure, insolvable riddles of Egyptian hieroglyhics ; 
whilst nothing is heard but the language and wisdom of India; the 
writings and traditions of the Rabbins are consigned to neglect, with- 
out examination.” * Still more doI lament to observe this general 
apathy amongst my own brethren. True it is, that the short period 
generally allotted for the education of Jewish youth—a period hardly 
sufficient to furnish them with an ample knowledge of the Hebrew 
Scriptures—must exclude the Talmud from forming a branch of early 
instruction, were it even advisable. But admitting this, I really do 
not see why persons of riper years, blessed with competence and ta- 
lents, should entirely neglect it; unless they choose blindly to follow 
the dictates of men, and imagine that the essence of religion consists 
in the mere observance of a few rites and ceremonies. 

Nor is this attainment so difficult as is generally supposed. A 
knowledge of the Hebrew language will enable any person, with the 
assistance of a commentator, to understand the Talinud. But whoever 
peruses that ancient work, must bear in mind that it contains the re- 
ligious and philosophical opinions of thousands of learned and highly- 
gifted men, who lived during the long extent of nearly a thousand 
years, in different countries, various situations, and under the most 
variegated circunstances ; and that above a thousand years have elapsed 
since those opinions were collected. The piety of its authors is 
unquestionable. Its morality, with the exception of a few isolated opi- 
nions, is excellent. To believe that its multifarious contents are all 
dictates of unerring wisdom, is as extravagant as to suppose that all it 
contains is founded in error. Like all other productions of unaided 
humanity, it is not free from mistakes and prejudices, to remind us 
that the writers were fallible men, and that unqualified admiration 
must be reserved for the works of divine inspiration, which we ought 
to study, the better to adore and obey the all-perfect Author. But 
while I should be among the first to protest against any confusion of 
the Talmudic Rills with the ever-flowing Stream of Holy Writ, I do 
not hesitate to avow my doubts, whether there exists any uninspired 
work of equal antiquity, that contains more interesting, more various, 
and valuable information than that of the still existing remains of the 
ancient Hebrew Sages. 





*See The Friend, by 8. T. Coleridge, vol., ii. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Great objects form great minds.— Emmons. 

Have no friend who is morally inferior to yourself.— Confucius. 

Most men give advice by the bucket, but take it by the grain.— 
W. BR. ‘Alger. 

A ffectation hides three times as many virtues as charity does sins.— 
Horace Mann. 

To a being so nobly endowed as man, God himself can give nothing 
better than opportunity.—Celia Burleigh. 

Hurry and cunning are the two apprentices of dispatch and skill; 
but neither of them ever learn their master’s trade.—Colton. 

A just and reasonable modesty does not only recommend eloquence, 
but sets off every great talent which a man can be possessed of.— 
Addison. 

If we would go beyond our nature we must be content to rush into 
darkness; but within that nature, consciousness is sure and certain.— 
Kant. 

It is very often more necessary to conceal contempt than resentment, 
the former being never forgiven, but the latter sometimes forgot.— 
Chesterfield. 

A brave man thinks no one his superior who does him an injury ; 
for he has it then in his power to make himself superior to the other by 
forgiving it.— Pope. 

Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. If 
we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the 
recruiting sergeant.—Edward Everett. 

Of all the strongholds of Satan, pride is the strongest which truly is 
more than ordinary error, being the boast and bravery of error.— 
Edward Irving. 

Nothing that is truly great can ever be altogether borrowed ; and 
he is commonly the wisest, and he is always the happiest, who receives 
simply and without envious question whatever good is offered him, 
with thanks to its immediate giver.— Ruskin. : 

There is no difference between knowledge and temperance; for he 
who knows what is good and embraces it, who knows what is bad and 
avoids it, is learned and temperate. But they who know very well 
what ought to be done, and yet do quite otherwise, are ignorant and 
stupid.— Socrates. 











SCIENCE, ART, AND FACTS. 


Tue United States Senate passed unanimously, let it be said to 
their credit, a bill appropriating $50,000 to meet the expenses of an 
observation to be taken in 1874 of the transit of Venus. 

Philologists have been prone to consider the Semitic as a parent 
or original language. Late discussions on this subject seem to show 
that it was;a secondary language, derived possibly from the old Egyp- 
tian. 

New York has its iconoclasts. How otherwise can we judge of the 
ruthless acts of some of our Park Commissioners who had destroyed the 
skeleton of one of the most remarkable of the extinct American 
animals, notably the bones of a Hadrosaurus, which was thirty-nine 
feet long? They thought it cumbered the Park. 

. The rapidity of the movement of meteoric stones is calculated to 
be about 124 miles per second, though some have been observed to 
which the enormous speed of 40 miles per second has been given. Of 
course, by far the larger portion of the heat generated by the moving 
of the stone, in its resistance to the air, is lost during its trajectory, 
but sufficient is left to explain the phenomena of fusion and detonation 
when it reaches the earth. 

Very recent archeological researches show the existence of a po- 
tentate in early Assyria, called Sargina. The date of his reign is 
uncertain, though placed somewhere about 2,000 years before the 
destruction of the temple. An account of his birth and infancy, pre- 
served on a tablet in the British Museum, offers a great similarity 
to that of the infancy of Moses, as related in Exodus. At least the 
account of his mother is very much like the history of her devotion. 
As ascribed on the tablet it is as follows:—‘In a secret place she 
brought me forth. She placed me in an ark of bulrushes, with 
bitumen she closed up the door. She threw me into the river, which 
did not enter the ark.” The inscription seems to have been a very 
long one, but only a small portion of the beginning has been saved. 

Whether the] great Humboldt made any mistakes in his Cosmos or 
not, only time will determine. An English scientist, however, a Mr. 
Moore, has been taking the great philosopher to task. There is a certain 
question grappled by this master mind, treating of the centres of gravities 
of the various continents. According to Humboldt the North Amer- 
ican continent is 1,132 feet as a mean above the level of the sea. 
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Mr. Moore denies this, and other facts of a similar character. The main 
question, however, in all this is in regard to the degradation of: the 
various continents by the wash of the sea. Sir Charles Lyell informs 
us, based on the figures given by Humboldt, and copied by Herschel, 
that those living in the United States, in a space of time, say four 
millions and a half of years, will all be washed away by the rising 
surges, and Mr. Moore, taking a less cheerful view of it, advances the 
deluge several hundreds of thousands of years. Apres moi le déluge. 

The aid photography has given to science can hardly be imagined. 
The solar records now kept on unceasingly in all observations are due 
to photography. The absolute track of the stars over the heavens has 
been lately photographed by Professor Rutherford. The New Era in 
its last number spoke of microscopic photographs. Whole batches of 
letters, whole sheets of newspapers were reduced by means of the 
photograph to within the most insignificant limits, and produced upon 
a transparent pellicle, a dozen of which could be attached to a pigeon. 
The latest beantiful use of photography is that employed by Dr. 
Ozanam, to determine the pulsations of the heart. By means of 
delicate instruments, the perturbations of the heart are legibly recorded 
on paper, and the result has been a novel discovery. The photograph 
showed that at one single bound the blood leaped from the heart, but 
that in crossing through the veins, at the end of the beat of the heart, 
triple and: even quadruple pulsations were visible. 


What is entitled mimicry is occupying great attention of late. It is 
that peculiar faculty with which Nature endows some of its creatures, 
which enables them, either as insects, birds, or animals, to so closely 
resemble their surroundings as thereby to escape observation and 
consequently destruction. There are butterflies, it is well known, so 
exactly similar to the leaves of certain plants on which they nestle, as 
to become indistinguishable. Even in such a large brute as the tiger, 
the peculiar color of the coat and its markings assimilate to the jungle in 
which he lurks. Snakes resemble very nearly the dry grass and leaves 
in which they live. But what has not been as well determined is the 
absolute power some creatures have of producing such mimicry, ap- 
parently at will. The mother’s sense of sight seems to inform her of the 
critical position her offspring may be in, and she does her utmost to pre- 
serve them. Mr. Leslie showed this lately in London by experiment- 
ing with the caterpillars of the Pontia Rape, which when enclosed 
some in black, some in white boxes, produced chrysalises respectively 


modified to suit the color of the box. Mr. Robert Holland, an English 
savant, also showed how certain moths, when forming their cocoons on 


white paper made them white, and on soiled paper brown. 
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In the last number of the New Era we threw out some suggestions 
regarding the possible connection between the earthquakes of Cali- 
fornia and the eruptive condition of volcanoes, and our ideas have been 
fully confirmed. On March 26th commenced the earthquake at Inde- 
pendence, Inyo county, California; on the 3d of April, Antioch was 
almost destroyed, nor did the vibrations cease here, for we learn that 
on the 14th of April, at Accra on the gold coast, an earthquake 
occurred causing considerable damage. As unwonted atmospheric 
disturbances have often been connected with volcanic phenomena, it 
may not be out of place to mention the fearful hurricane which 
wrecked every vessel but one in the harbor of Zanzibar on April 15th. 
Now as to volcanoes, on April the 24th commenced the late fearful 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Now is there any connection between 
these phenomena, exhibited in so distant parts of the earth’s surface? 
One thing is certain, namely, that within the short space of a month 
all this has occurred, and one can hardly help thinking that somehow 
or other these volcanic countries may be connected under ground. It 
has long been thought that Etna and Vesuvius are points on a volcanic 
area which passes northwest to Iceland. Can Antioch or the African 
coast be in the same area, and does the Sierra Nevada country come 
into the same plan? 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


Toe AMERICAN WatTCHMAKERS, JEWELERS, AND SILVERSMITHS’ JOUR- 
nat. Monthly. Published by Shaw & Co., No. 41 Park Row, 
New York. 


WE have before us the June number of this journal. Purporting to 
be simply a trade journal, it is remarkable for the terseness, vigor, and 
originality of its text, and for the elegance of its typography. It con- 
tains a number of highly-executed designs, serving as illustrations of 
the various branches it represents. Whilst tending to elevate Ameri- 
can art on its esthetic side, the practical and commercial portion is 
not omitted, and in it can be found just such matter as must be of in- 
terest to every watchmaker, jeweler, and silversmith in the country. 

The progress the United States has made in the various branches of 
which this journal treats, both in an artistic and mechanical sense, has 
been among the industrial triumphs of the century, and we believe the 
American Watchmakers, Jewelers, and Silversmiths’ Journal to be 
a fitting organ for its further illustration. 





